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political changes at home. Lord Kitchener's1
place as Secretary of State had been filled by a
civilian, and there was no longer any expert
military member of the Cabinet. The Cabinet
itself had been reconstituted, and criticism was
clamant. Haig himself had no doubts. The
losses, heavy though they had been, were more
than counter-balanced by the effects which the
fighting would have on future operations. It was
another and a necessary stage accomplished in the
long road that led to final victory. He had gone
far nearer a break-through of the German line
than he himself had anticipated when the battle
opened. He had proved the superiority of the
new British Armies against the German veterans.
He was completely confident as to the future.
The memoirs of the German leaders, published
since the war, have fully justified his view.

He was criticised at the time, and since, for
using the small number of tanks then available,
and thereby sacrificing the advantage of surprise
instead of awaiting a moment when a far greater
number could have been collected and used with
decisive effect. But he had not acted without
careful thought. The secret of the tanks had
already leaked out. He had certain information
that the enemy were aware of their existence, and
might be perfecting counter-measures. More
important still, no experiments or practice in
secret could replace the experience to be gained
by actual utilisation in war, and in actual fact the

1 Dro\vned on the Hampshire in June 1916.